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She WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP 
WINNERS 






WILLIAM J. CALLAHAN 
World's Novice Champion Typist 


MINNIE REGELMEYER 


ALBERT TANGORA ey = World’s Champion Typist 


—all used the UNDERWOOD 


R the eighteenth consecutive time the Underwood Standard Type- 

Fes: proved its supremacy in the typewriter field by winning the 

World’s Championship Typewriter Contest at the National Business 
Show, 69th Regiment Armory, New York City, October 22, 1923. 


Albert Tangora, 20-year-old World’s Champion, broke all previous records 
by writing 147 net words a minute continuously for one hour. He struck the 
keys 41,156 times and made only 28 errors—accuracy better than 99.999 
per cent perfect. 

The World’s Amateur Champion is Minnie Regelmeyer, whose record dur- 
ing the half-hour period was 143 net words a minute with but seven errors, 


The World’s Novice Championship was won by William J. Callahan, who 
wrote 94 net words a minute for the fifteen minute period, after only one 
year of training. 


The International Championship Typewriter Contests, held each year under 
the auspices of the National Business Show in New York City, began in 1906. 
Fourteen concerns directly connected with the typewriter industry contributed 
to the fund for the Thousand Dollar Perpetual Trophy. 
This Trophy is awarded to the typewriter which makes the 
highest record for combined speed and accuracy in the 
contest each year. The first and all subsequent contests 
have been won by the Underwood. The Trophy, there- 
fore, has never been out of Underwood possession. 














Contestants copied from ““The Man in the Boat," a story by J. N. 
Kimball. We hawe published this story in a neat litle booklet 
with the words numbered for speed practice. It will be sent free, 
with a copy of the Official Records of the contest, upon request. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. INC. 
Underwood Building, New York City 
Branches in all principal cities 


UN PROCES sainanias TYPEWRITER 





World's Amateur Champion Typist 
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The Approach to a Career 


By Henry J. Holm 


HAT t d What to de That might be terme a tt ut n ot 


gn i in J n I noug 
the insistent questio that jects i lessness were it not f the us tact tha 
self into the lives of young men and _ too often necessity plays an important part i 
ung women standing on the threshold of the individual's choic« Men must have food 
rious possibilities The choosing of one’s shelter and clothing, and because of the imme 
fe work is not an easy task t is without liate need for tl essentials a “job” is a 
ubt life’s most vital problem, because on the epted because of the dollar it pays. As a ¢ 
itcome of one’s choice hang il rule young people a1 





profits of existence. Ar x1ous t irn th 
t, in the happy-go-luck n that tl 
md self-confident spirit t | nmed l 
uth, very little serious es blinds 
wght is given to its solu m s innot see 
n. Gallons of ink and tons ] multiplied 
paper, and much earnest t the 
nking, have been expended ) f first prope { 
the endeavor to prove that t nselves by sp 
are certain § funda i g ft met 
tal characteristics ex te 
in each individual, the ad il ere 
yper utilization of which f ‘ n which me 
uld imsure success i lintoa amely, t 
articular occupation Let editary, the imitative, t 
hope that something tar 1 the pr 
ble may develop from 
e experiments in huma Che hereditary method 
gy, even though the n é mmon n the old 
nal equation is such a intries than in the United 
minent factor that any Stat It exemplified by 
lusions which may be uses where the son follow 
hed in this directio Henry Jesse Holm tis father’s trade or profe 
st necessarily be limited Principal, Gregg School, Chicago ! Frequently we hea 
their practical upplicatior ; n maki! i Ww 
bviously the earlier it can be determined ful success in a certain busines und imme- 
it is going to be one’s life work the diately we feel that is the thing { us ¢ 
greater will be the opportunity for building get int lf we elect our work that way 
i career, gaining material independence as we are merely imitators The mors mmon 
well as mental peace and satisfaction method may be called the a lental—taking 
The “hit and miss” manner in which the the first thine that ffers the much-needed 
majority of men and women are cast into pay check The premeditated method presuy 
“yobs,” without any real regard for their fit poses that at least some thought has been di 
ness or their desires, results in economic waste, voted to the selection of on vork I it 


not only to the individual but to society It this method based ot vithout 
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The selection of a vocation by any one of 
these methods does not indicate a fitness for 
the work chosen. In one way all these methods 
may be termed accidental—the accident being 
the fortuitous outcome of the choice. Only a 
small percentage of people begin in the voca- 
tion which becomes their life work. Most 
people go through a process of evolution in 
which frequent changes in positions, different 
kinds of work, play a part in helping them to 
find, ultimately, the work for which they seem 
to show a preference. Of course, the search, 
the experiments, and the time thus spent in 
finding themselves are not entirely wasted. 
They were steps in the progress of the individ- 
ual, but how much farther along the road of 
real attainment might he not have been had he 


started his life work before taking all these 
steps 
here are many other considerations which 


enter into our problem. The well-known gam- 
bling instinct of frail humans is a big factor 
causing them to flit froma job to job. Men 
like to take a chance, and they figure if one 
thing does not turn out the way they hope then 
they will try something else. And so the merry 
whirl goes on. It is no wonder that we Amer- 
icans are accused of not being thorough in our 
work. Too many of us do not stay at a par- 
ticular piece of work long enough to learn 
much about it before we decide to try some- 
thing else. If a trade, profession, or business 
was entered with the determination to learn it 
from A to Z, to study all new developments 
that arise and to devote oneself with untiring 
energy to becoming a master of one’s work, 
then every man would be reasonably sure of 
accomplishing an achievement worthy of his 
talents. 


America is the land of equal opportunity to 


all—so we read in the school books. If ap- 
plied in a common-sense way this statement 
is literally true. We have countless illustra- 


tions to prove it in the lives of men and women 
who began life in limited circumstances, some- 
times with a very limited education, as educa- 
tion is measured by the powers that be, but 
who had great nobility of character and the 
determination and grit to win. This democracy 
of opportunity which we enjoy in America 
enables men to attain to the greatest heights 
in business, in art, and in politics, without ref- 
erence to their ancestry, or their previous con- 
dition of servitude. It is, of course, a case of 
the cream rising to the top. The drawback 
to this freedom of choice is that many are 
lead away from pursuits in which they have 
a reasonable chance of worthwhile success to 
follow after strange gods, becoming mere 
muddlers in other fields of endeavor. But 
who is to say nay to the aspiring youth whose 
wings are eager for adventure? Whose 
knowledge is potent enough to sit in judg- 


ment and say what one can and cannot do, 
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when the outcome is fraught with such tre- 
mendous possibilities? It is well to aim high, 
even though one does not hit the mark. It is 
perhaps “better to have tried and failed than 
never to have tried at all.” Making the at- 
tempt lends interest, variety, and greater zest 
to this game of life 

The lack of scientific method in choosing 
one’s life work leaves the answer to the ques- 
tion “what to do?” to the desire of the indi- 
vidual. Therefore, the most important thing 
is to decide upon something that one wishes 
to do. When that decision has been reached 
the attainment of more than ordinary success 
can be made quite certain. 

There are three steps which, if followed 
earnestly and persistently, will terminate in the 
accomplishment of practically anything one de- 
sires to do. First, a vocation must be selected 
It does not matter much what it is, just so it 
is lawful and will minister to the needs of 
humanity. The second step is to devote one’s 
self wholeheartedly to its accomplishment 
Study all that is known about the trade, pro- 
fession, or business. Keep it in thought morn 
ing, noon, and night, not permitting anything to 
divert attention from the main objective. The 
third step is patience. “Constancy of purpose,” 
said Lord Beaconsfield, “is the secret of suc 
cess.” Mushrooms grow over night, but die 
at the first touch of the morning sun. Acorns 
grow into tall and sturdy oaks, but it takes 
years for development. 

There are many ways in which a career 
may be approached. It is our purpose here to 
discuss one approach and to point out some 
of the advantages and opportunities that may 
accrue to those who start their journey toward 
a career by what we may call the “shorthand 
route.” 

“If you want a thing go straight for it” was 
the excellent working motto of an English 
statesman. With a knowledge of shorthand 
you can go straight toward anything you want 
Every business or profession requires thie 
services of a stenographer. Therefore, oppor- 
tunities for development and growth are prac- 
tically unlimited to such workers. Shorthand 
can be the basis of a career in itself, as is 
exemplified by court and conventfon reporters. 
It can be the means to an end, the entering 
wedge, the ladder by which to rise, the servant 
of opportunity, or it can serve as a vocation by 
which to earn one’s daily bread fn a pleasant 
and interesting manner. 

Let us consider the use of shorthand as a 
means to an end—a starting point on the road 
to a career. 

Elbert Hubbard in his Little Journey to the 
Home of Gregg Shorthand wrote “shorthand 
puts you in a position where the lightnings of 
luck may strike you. It means opportunity. 
You may be ever so able, but unless you are in 
a position where you can prove your ability, 
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may overlook you. Any 
a job has a chance.” 
As a stenographer you work with execu- 
ves You have the opportunity for 
arning the infinite details of production, ad- 
manutactur- 

selling, work, as 

as thousands of other elements that enter 
o the modern Ihe 
tenographer or secretary is in intimate contact 
vith 
sion of the 


nd thus 


the shuffle, Fate 


stenographer who has 


best 


rtising, merchandising, credits, 


personnel and welfare 


activities of business 


every policy, every problem, every de- 


business 


knows how 
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attainment, and who began their work as ste- 
nographers The world is full of 
examples of men and women who have risen 
to the top of the ladder of achievement and 
who started at the stenographer's desk. It will 
suffice to mention just a few whose names are 
undoubtedly familiar to many readers. 

John Hay’s skill as a stenographer secured 
him the position as private secretary to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. From there it was a straight, 
steady climb to Ambassador of the United 
States to the Court of 

Samuel In- 
electrical mag- 


business 


st Jame s 





ig questions are dis- 
sed o! 
ould there be a more 


and helpful 


ctively 


t 


nspiring 
training on whi 
build for a business 
er? 
Let us 


u are 


ch t 


assume th 

assigned as a who, 
stenographer to the ad 
vertising department of 
Perhaps 
thought 


i big concern. 
ou had never 
much about this branch 
f business work. You 
liscover something in it 
that is 
und = fascinating 
that 
are being drawn, uncon 
sciously at first, toward 
reading articles on ad- 
vertising. Then you 
take up the study of it, 
begin writing advertis- 
ing during spare time 
ust to see what you can 
lo You 


copy, 


bring 
Dreams 
interesting spring; 
You 


you 


very 


also discover frown, 


down. 


run 
produce a 


piece of show it sun, 


to your superior; it ap- 


and 


u 
peals to him 


you last 


ire given special assign- 


Firm in icy fetters fast. 

Month of all months most 
contrary, 

Sweet and bitter January! ducation. To 


ments try you out 
Before 
iware of it you are be 


you are really 


ginning to specialize 
ind your work is valued 
that of those 





lar above 


JANUARY 
January, bleak and drear, 
First arrival of the year, 
Named for Janus—Janus, we 


Fable says, has faces two, reaching 
Pray, is that the reason why ht 
Yours is such a fickle sky? thi ormer Judge 
First you smile, and to us 
of the 
Then, without a sigh, you 
And the snowflakes hurry h 
You obey no work or law; 
Now you freeze and then 
you thaw, 
Teasing all the brooks that brilliant 


With the hope of constant 


Chaining all their feet at 


Chicago, was 


secretary to 
His 
with 
wizard 


Edison 
ite contact 
electrical 

st assuredly had a big 
future 
ites and their far 
effects It 
shorthand 


nec on his 


ugh 


w Mountain 
obtained his 
of law; that 
returning Oppenheim 
his familiarity 
wants of the 
public; that 
business successes 
is Frank A. Vanderlip, 
George B. Cortelyou, 
William Loeb, Jr., set 
feet on the lower 
of the ladder of 

achievement. 
To thousands of men 
and shorthand 
has been more than a 
mere means to a liveli 
I opportu- 
to demonstrate 
ability. It 
een in the highest 
of the word an 
you it 
mean a quickened 
a strengthened 


women 


od, or the 


native 








who are satisfied and 
mntent with doing only 


the t three 


’ 1 
LaSAS 


that bring 


tep leads to another 


meals a day (ne 
time 
you are established, 


ind in due course of 


work, 


u have found your 


areer in which you can 
joy, as well as remunera- 
your efforts 


avenue out of the 


attained a 
and 
with 


ul nave 
find satisfaction 
mn commensurate 
This illustrates but one 
multitude to be found on every hand in the 
business world of to-day. Every teacher of 
shorthand can point to hundreds of cases of 
former are far on the road to 


students who 


emory, an enlarged 
cabulary, a_ training 
1 to discriminate, 
and to analyze 

tial to successful 


ready decisiot eaching 

to compare, ncentrate, 

mental habits wl h are scl 
achievement 

and procrastination 
achievement. If 
ywn just what you wanted 
hesitated, wavered, and 
waited without knowing in what direction to 
energize your perhaps shorthand holds 
for you the golden key to life’s treasure chest. 


Indefiniteness of purpose 
are the greatest 
you have never kn 
to do, if 


enemies of 
have 


you 


taients 
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» be conciuded im an early issue 
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Being on the Job isn’t all! 
cSHES 


OU aren't being paid for squatting your body 
somewhere and staying there. 


@ You aren’t selling your time to your employer. 


@ You are selling him your ability to do some- 
thing. 

.@ You can put in eight hours on the job every 
blooming day and still do only two hours of 
honest work. 


@ Of course, in every big organization there 
must be regular hours. There wouldn't be any 
organization if there weren't some sort of plan or 
system. 

@ But don’t get it into your head that you've 
earned your wage merely by being in the works. 
@ Being on the job isn’t all. Being part of the 
job—putting into it the best of which you are 
capable—studying your particular work and try- 
ing to improve it—devoting not only time but 
skill to the task at hand—that’s what counts. 

@ Clock-punchers are just that, and nothing 
more. Builders are earners every time. 


JEROME P. FLEISHMAN 
in **Uncle Jerry Says”’ 
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The open hearth—ae ty f the quare. squat yellow-brick structures 
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The Erineiples 





Conducted by W. W. Lewis 


Head of Theory Department, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Let’s Review 


many of you are now 
Manual You are 
wondering, perhaps, as did the boys 
verseas, “Where do we go from here?” The 


E assume that 
completing the 


unswer is simple: through the Manual again 
om & to withdrew. Although you may have 
kept up a review from day to day and have 


picked up many of the loose ends, there yet re- 
main many things that have escaped your at- 

ntion It is naturally uninteresting to go 
ver the same work twice, but you realize tha 


the place to look for a thing is where you lost 


’ 


search for a lost article you go 
ground time and time 
times, and just as you are about 


and in your 
ver the 
und then many 
ready to give up 
This is likewise 
do not disparage repetition 
One of the ways to 
each lesson and make a systematic but 
utline of it. As a guide for you to follow, we 
give herewith such an analysis of Lessons One 


and Two 


same again 


coveted treasurt 
The refore 


you find the 
shorthand 


true ot! 


take 
brie f 


best review 18 to 


LESSON ONE ANALYSIS 


sound; as na for neigh, ke for key 
k, gay, vr, I, an, m, t, dh 
is four groups 


Write by 
Forward consonants 
distinct vowel soun three 
sounds in each group 
4 group; as in mat, calm, gate 
group; as in knit, net, neat 
reles are written inside of curves; as in era, rat 
take Outside of angles; as in team, meet, dali 
cake Before, after or between straight lines in 
the same direction as a clock’s hands move; as ir 
on the 


Twelve 


aim, may, main. Between reverse curves 

back of the first; as in hill, wreck, gear. 
Punctuation Period, question, dash, hyphen, para 

graph, parenthesis, capitalization 
Vordsigns and phrases 

LESSON TWO ANALYSIS 

Downward consonants: p, b, f, wv, sh, chay, j 
Fr, fl, wr, wl join smoothly when no vowel inter 


venes. as in frame, fiat 

With angle when a circle intervenes, as in feel, veil 

Circle may assume the form of a loop, if more con 
venient, when it comes between strokes, as in 
fame, lap, dash 

A circle between an oblique curve such as p, b, f, ¢ 
and a straight line, is written outside, as beat, 
knave, bean 


The base of the first consonant of a word rests on 


the line, as chief, map, fetch. 





( es ft d irves ‘ happy bve, Vutnde 
angies, as t n ‘ arm ap ack lock wise 
straight lines, as each, age she Between re 
verse curves on back of the first, as in Ab, beef 
pave Betwe ue curve and straight line 
ut side isu aff aut Between the horizontal 
ef ay, r, i, and a straight ¢ wmside curve, 

as ja cau ash age 


an outline of the entire 
text meone dictate to you all the 
words given under each principle. Correct these 
book and yourself for the 
When you find an error, study 
application 


mack 


Alter 


then have s 


you have 


from the criticise 
least deviation 
the principlk 
of the rule 
It is 
words, 
words you can obtain from the 


carefully, noting the 
and then take the 
wise to make out a list of 
Many such 
drills given in 


dictation again 
also new 


applying the principles 


the lesson plates in this magazin 


SPECIAL WORD AND PHRASE PRACTICE 


The following words and phrases will serve 
as a test of your ability to apply the principles 
After you have written them, turn to the last 
principle given in the Manual and correct your 
outlines, working backward to the beginning 


Loch, expensive urgency, assignment yahoo 
namely, immigrant, nameless, State of Nebraska 
Washington, D. C., Charlestown, Charleston, Daven 
port, Jacksonville, Plainfield, Milford, Harrisburg 
Grand Rapids, Newark, West Virginia, North Caro 
lina, South Dakota, New York, policyholder, Masse 
husetts Avenuc, to us, Telephone Company, Legal 
Department, City of Chicag your order, thank you 
for your letter, on account of that, ever ond over 
again, first-class ndition, at the present moment 
please let us hear from you, we are sure f course 


I beg to inclose 
esteemed 


it ts, im point of fact, by early mail 
receipt of your esteemed letter 


sorry to learn, at 


I am in 
favor, I am 
mience, as ncar as possible, year or two ag for a few 


your earliest conve 


months, for the past week, giving us, application blank 
I would like to know, phrenologist, doxology, hecte 
graph, geography, teiegraphy, Atlantic, automatic, the 
ovetically journalists dignsty calamity passivity 
publicity. facility, minority. regulate, tonsilitis, radical 
awkward, northward, statehood, worship, kinship, mon 
umental, pilgrim ettergram, mortification, nobility 


Rockingham, Wellington, werningly. trustworthiness, 
requirement, actionable, fearlessly. treasure, adjure 
consume, ourselves, himself, expire, result, repute 


reputation decompose decomposition 


cessful, conflict, confliction, transcribe 


raiment suc 
transcription, 
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proficient, 
understood, 
shortcomings, 
circular, post- 


conquest, exquisite, 
extra discount, thoroughly 
untransacted, suspension, 
supremacy, self-sufficient, 
pone, paragraph, undertake, overbalance, multiply, 
McIntosh, magnet, hydrogen, inclined, recline, decla 
mation, antecedent, agriculture, extracted, restrictive, 
instructor, nonintervention, unintelligent, redistribu- 
tion, Austria, petrol, patron, nutriment, nitric, metro- 
politan, matrimony, letterpress, latter-day, centralize, 
ultraviolet, alternation, electric car, deterioration, 
retrospect, intervene, construction, contrast, obstrep- 
erous, abstract, exchange, committee, enable, reconcile, 
inexpedient, subacid, sublease, submit, foreordain, fore- 
runner, oxidize, excursion, unnoticed, emotion, unkind, 
investigate, commotion, impoverish, comprehend, ul- 
ster, candle, almost, purchase, disagree, child, demand, 
resident, serious, adventure, perpetual, foundation, 


sample, Harmsworth, 
deficiency, 
self interest, 


shipwreck, 


visitation, dissolution, baggage, misquote, discard, be- 
grudge, repent, lunch, 


ceremonies, virtue, adoption, 


ris i 4 ot 


~y.- 
ee % 2a? Prov 


gn “ae ———"” - 2H 


C0 a-Q- 


- nn a ac 


aw © » 


advise, very cordially yours, Dear Mr., more or less 
side by side, cheer after cheer, from day to day, pa’ 
ticulars of the work, if you want any, I hope to hear 
there was not, it isn’t, I don't see, I do not like, they 
had been, have you not been able, to sell, to repre 
sent, to believe, to honor, we told him, I am, of which 
all right, would be, @ hundred thousand, five percent 
per annum, 5%, 5,000,000, five o'clock, June, Ju 
strike, cure, poor, freight, doubt, answer, pamphiet 
brilliant, codperete, attitude, outfit, afterglow, sender 
firmer, greater, customary, experienced, notwithstand 
ing, however, within, anybody, instances, cares, deals 
deal, serve, large, guarantee, third, tires, tartar, to 
meet, taxes, sustain, waited, demanded, entail, tenant 
plenty, Olympia, area, lion, snowy, oleo, adjoin, link 
swim, swear, throw, thief, totally, calmly, solemn 
switch, score, anything, ringing, gaze, sleepy, were 
Yale, widow, yore, yawn, ahoy, cuff, cull, muff, own 
tone, bone, jail, cash, fear, free, palm, fetch, chief, 
lap. 
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Vocabulary—II 
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The Vocabulary Chart 


HE vocabulary chart given on page 216 
should be used as a reading exercise, 
the same as suggested for the Wordsign 


plate which appeared in the October issue, page 
ninety-eight. It is an excellent plan to have 
some one dictate the words to you, skipping 
about, and see how quickly you can locate the 
word on the chart. At first you may think this 
1s a game of chance, but it is not. It is a game 
of mental alertness. First, the mind must have 


a mental picture of what is to attract the eye 
and then the eye must be quick in comprehend- 
ing the picture when the outline -presents itself. 
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A Good Letter After All 


— has advanced the opinion that 
the letter “e’’ is the most unfortunate let- 
ter in the English alphabet, because it is always 
out of cash, forever in debt, never out of danger 
and in hell all the time. 

He overlooked the “fortunates” 
as “e” is never in war and always in peace 
is the beginning of existence, 
ment of ease and the end of trouble. 
it there would be no meat, no life, and no 
heaven. It is the center of honesty, makes 
love perfect, and without it there could be no 
news, editors, or devils! 





of the letter, 
It 
the commence- 


Without 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills—IIl 
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New Honors for Mr. William Bachrach 


Appointed Director of Chicago Continuation Schools 


ONGRATULATIONS oral, written, 
and floral—are being received this week 
by Mr. William Bachrach, Supervisor of 

Commercial Work in the Chicago High Schools 

This felicitation 1s the result of his appointment 

to the highly important position of Director 

»f Continuation Schools, and his new title is 

Director of Continuation Schools and Super- 

Commercial Work. Qualified by 


supplemented by 


visor of 
training, 
several 
esearch in 
the commercial needs of the 
second largest city in the 
United States, this culmina- 
effects no surprise to 
those acquainted with Mr 
Bachrach’s diversified pro- 
gram. Although his sphere 
f activity has been pri 
marily the high school prob 
lem, he has been closely 
identified with the 
school 
Chicago, both in 
organization and 
tration. 

Chicago looks 
continuation schools not only 


diagnostic 
wrth 


years of 
connection 


tion 


continu 
ation movement in 
point ot 


adminis 
upon the 
pon tl 


as a responsibility but one 
f its most valuable educa 
tional assets 
years ago, first attention was 
given to carpenter appren 
tice schools. Other courses 
were added until 1920, when 
the movement came into full swing. Under the 
impetus of a new perspective the movement re 
sulted not only in the promotion of vocational 
interests and general education, but in the 
furtherance of good citizenship as well. The 
educational leaders regard this as paramount, 
believing, as they do, that the public school is 
pot into which the foreign 
a liberal flux 


Director of 


a great melting 
born must be cast, 
f education, the 
uniform blend of American 
school has proved itself a strong factor in ac 
complishing this end 

The major activities are carried on in four 
schools, each confining its work for the most 
part to one of the four important cycles. The 
Washburne, which is among the largest, spe- 
cializes in shop work and technical education. 
[he Jones School is given largely to secre- 
tarial instruction and office work. In the Win- 
chell Continuation School training is given in 


where, with 
whole can be fused 


The continuation 


into a 


Organized 22 William Bachrach linistrative 


Centinuation Scheels and 
Supervisor of Commercial Work, 
Chicage High Schools 


household arts, while in the South Division auto 
mechanics is given right of way. But, as Mr 
Bachrach explains, there are twelve schools al 
together and in all of them commercial work 
has a definite place. Very shortly a large 
number of pupils will be accommodated in the 
Coyne School, where preparation is being made 
at an approximate cost of $100,000. At pres 
ent more than 13,000 pupils are enrolled in the 
continuation schools 

Among the branch schools 
se established for the 
employees of large corpora 
Corresponding with 
schools, the 
hity 
weeks a year, the pupil tak 
tir 


large 


In session 


ing his vacation at the 
tf his annual vacation 
this 
keeping 
aligned to the 


ng conditions in busi 


lo supervise ever 


growing enterprise, 


perly 


the educational author 
have s¢ lected able men 
recently this work was 
hands of the late Mr 
Cooley who, for ten 
was Superintendent 

ucago Schools. In 
ing this important ad 
position Mr 
has the good 
ft the com 
fraternity 


> = §¢ 


entire 


Getting Clear Copies from Stencils 


N order to obtain clear copies, it is well to 
run the stiff backing, from which 
the stencil has just through the 
Rotary Neostyle, or Edison, or any similar 
duplicating machin Then, if necessary, run 
f paper through very slowly 


stencil 


een torn, 


one or two sheets 

he rest of the « 

is in good condition and the stencil 

has been properly cut, with a quick, sharp touch 

Should any that 

part of the stencil gently with a piece of paper 
Evelyn Bowen, Anoka, Minn. 


Wood alcohol a piece of 
loth—have the cloth dripping—will 
bring out letters the stencil that are not clear cut 
Patting the entire stencil gently with the cloth damp 
ened with alcohol, when using a stencil] that has stood 
some time after the first using, will generally produce 
a clearer piece of work on second runs. Stencils, if care 
fully filed between sheets of newspaper, can be put 
back on the machine, and re-run several times. —FEditor 


pies should be clear, provided 
the machine 


letters still be indistinct, pat 


Notr cheese 


applied on 
damp but not 
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Stenographer” or “Secretary 


~Which? 


HAT IS your ambition—to be “secre 
tary” or “stenographer”? The biggest 
plums in the stenographic held to-day 
go to those who are equipped to do real secre 
tarial work Sut the term “secretary brings 
with it a host of real responsibilities Phe 


stenographer or the student who emerges trom 
work that of a 
new new 


the held of stenographi into 
secretaryship comes into a 
outlook, a held of 
interesting, inspiring, interpretive Secretarial 


connotes cerebration—the use of mental power 


areca, a 


new activity—tremendously 


nstead of mechanical 

How can 
question 
ask himself 


the new profession into the range of 


acquired is a 
student must 


secretarial power be 


stenograph 
ambition 


that every 
the moment his brings 


his vision 


The most important business schools and 
business departments of high schools are now 
iffering a well-defined course, based upon a 


for efhcrent 
they are using a textbook* 
that gives the latest secretarial practice More 
ver the textbook now used almost exclusively 
by these schools contains material and problems 


scientific study of the requirements 


secretarial work an 


that develop secretarial power in an extraordi 
degree 
There are 


tarial proble m 


nary 
really two phases of the secre 
The first is concerned with the 
tools of the profession The most important 
e shorthand, typewriting, English 
and exceptional skill in their 
fundamental. Then there are a number 
of collateral activities that must be mastered, 
or at least an efficient technique in their us« 
developed—such, for example, as the time- 
Saving appliances of an office. In others there 


is a combination of the mental and mechanical, 


of these ar 
These are basic, 


use 15 


as filing 

Second on top of 
ture of information and knowledge and think 
ing power that can be applied instantly to 
specific problems. In the development of these, 
through the solution of the right kind of prob- 
lems, the secretary acquires power. And it is 
this question of power, after all, that settles 
the question of whether or not one is a 
secretary. 

The secretarial student pursuing a 
course in a school organized to give such in 
struction is fortunate, but there is a large 
class—ambitious stenographers already in posi- 
tions or students of the stenographic course 


this comes a superstruc 


who is 


SoRelle and Gregg 


Secertarial Studies.” 


who have specialized almost wholly on the two 
fundamental tools, shorthand and typewriting 

that could grow out of their present positions 
into more important ones if a course was open 
to them to acquire secretarial power. Any one 
of these could add tremendously to his value 
and put himself in line for promotion if he 
would take the textbook on secretarial studies 


study it, and work out the problems outlined 
in it. If he was the right sort he could easily 
find someone who would discuss with him and 


assist him in solving problems about which he 
sure. It would be a valuable 
would learn every day something 
office 
One of the latest notes in educational philoso 


phy at present is that students should be 
} 


was not entirely 
training. He 
that he could apply in his work in the 
given 
themselves 
forces them out of the 
thinking class In the 
office, as in life, somebody must find the 
tion of problem. We do not learn to 
think by thinking 
somebody else. Any stenographer has it in his 
power to step out from the general run of 
by first making his actual steno 


more work which they can do for 
unaided 


mechanical into the 


something that 


, 
solu 
every 


having our done for us by 


stenographers 
graphic work exceptional and second by acquit 
ing secretarial technique 


N. C. T. F. Meets in Chicago 
HE annual <« National 


Commercial held 
in Chicago Christmas was the 


nvention of the 


Teachers Federation, 


week, 


scene of many enthusiastic and interesting 


gatherings, details of which are to be given 
in our February issues 
} 


At the annua! business meeting the following 


officers were elected to 


1924 


guide Federation activi 


ties tor 


Federation Officers 

President Henry J. Holm, Gregg 

First Vice-President Gilbert Dake Soldan 
School, St. Louis, M« 

Vice-President H. J. Fall, Fall's 
College, Nashville, Tent 
Secretary John Alfred White, 
Gary, Ind 
Treasurer S&S & 


Il! 


School, Chicago, Ill 


High 
Business 


Second 


Emerson High Scho 


Faust, 1024 N. Robey St., Ch ag 


EXECUTIVE COM MITTEF 


Henry ]. Holm, Gregg School, Chicago. II! 

Daniel W. McMillar Southwestern High School, De 
troit, Mich 

Ivan E. Chapma Principal, Western High School 
Detroit, Mich 

Chas. T. Smith, Kansas City Business College, Kansas 
City, Mo 
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Public Schools Department RUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
President: Frank J. Kirker, Junior College, Kansas Chairman: Jay W. Miller, University of Minnesota 
City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn 
Vice-President D. C. Hilling, Manual Training High Vice-Chairman B. L. Vass, Jackson Business Uni 
School, Peoria, II! versity, Jackson, Mich 
Secretary-Treasurer Mrs. Modesta M. Bart West Secretary Bruce Gates, Waterloo Business College 


Waterloo, Iowa 
[The Federation chose Louisville for the next 
convention. 


High Sch “ l, Des M ines, kk wa 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


President: W. M. Dowden, Lansing Business U1 . 7" : . 
versity, Lansing, Mich Another G. = Co. Wedding 


Vice-President A. L. Walters, Littleford School on : 
Cincinnati, Ohio [ HE marriage ot Miss Marie Lowry Becker 


ol — Brown's Business College of the Accounting Department of the 
. kee, deal . . - . 
a Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 


SHORTHAND ROUND TABLI to Mr. Robert R. Merkle, formerly connected 
Cities @ b, Died Midis Bates cot with the Gregg Writer, was celebrated at Port 
Normal College, Battle Creek, Mich Chester, New York, the 8th of October. We 
Vice-Chairman Jane | Clem, State Normal Scho extend to them congratulations and sincerest 
Whitewater, Wis 1! } . 
Secretary Rutheda Hunt, Evanston Township Hig! wn wishes ol the Gregg Shorthand writing 
School, Evanston, III fraternity 
“4, i> 
y be 


Business’ Letters 


Credit Information 


Gardner netr ive Dictation, Page 102, ad 
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cd Credentials’ 
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28S Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





Florence Elaine Ulrich 


Training 


the Binoculars 


on Stroke Intensity 


With a Few Side Remarks on Other Live Typing Topics 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 


HAT does stroke intensity mean, 
anyway?” was a question put to me 
the other day by a potential Tangora 
(this has nothing whatever to do with Turkish 
politics—Mr champion typist, 
you know; for which see the 
story of the December 


Tangora is the 
evidence of 
graphic contest in the 
Gregg Writer.) 

“It sounds frightfully mysterious and scien- 
tific. Has it anything to do with the theory 
advanced by Mr. Einstein about relations—! 
mean relativity?” 

All of which goes to show 
ought to make a few well-chosen 
this stirring subject. Well, “relativity” docs have 
something to do with it—but that is a rather 
complex phase of the subject that might just as 
well be dismissed here with the one remark 

I suppose a good many beginning typists have 
been mystified by the term stroke intensity. It 
sounds mysterious, but it is simplicity itself 
if you do not go too far into it. Reduced to 
simple terms, it means the average number of 
strokes to a word, in a given piece of matter, 
including the spacing. As an example, the fore- 
going sentence contains twenty-three words, 
and 125 keys and spacing strokes are necessary 
in writing it on the typewriter. Dividing the 
number of words into the number of strokes, 
we get the stroke intensity of 5.4. It requires 
no stretch of the imagination to see that the 
more opulent the words are in letters—in 
other words, the longer they are—the fewer of 
them you can write in a given time. The word 
“incontrovertibility,” for example, requires 
nineteen strokes, while the word requires 
two. You can write more “its” in a minute 
than you can “incontrovertibilities,” supposing 
that exactly the same time was required for 
each stroke—which it isn’t. If all things were 
equal, you would be able to write 6 1/3 “its” 
while you were writing the jaw-breaker once. 
If you could write one hundred “its” in a 
minute, on the same basis you could write about 


that somebody 
remarks on 


hiteen “imcontrovs to use the abbreviating 
principle to save wear and tear on the printing 
machinery, to say nothing of a young forest of 
spruce necessary to make sufhcient paper ior 
printing this finger-twister seventy thousand 
or so times in the Gregg Writer. 

Stroke intensity is of course only relative 
A good many other factors come into the 
equation. But for all practical purposes it is 
a good guide, 1S quite an accurate means 
of comparison in speeds. One of the other ele- 
ments that affect the situation is the ease with 
which the various letter combinations can be 
fingered. For example, “lollypop” is a jaw 
breaker—that is, | mean, it is a lot harde: 
to iron out on the keyboard, owing to its in- 
satiable and insidious right-handedness, than a 
word of equal length that spreads itself out 
more genially and rhythmically over the whole 
keyboard. The ease with which the sequences 
in a word can be fingered, vitally affects the 
situation. This factor must be taken into con 
sideration to some extent in drawing compari- 
sons of the relative speed of one piece of mat- 
ter as compared to another, although it is not 
of sufficient importance to lose any sleep over. 

A good idea of how stroke intensity affects 
the situation is shown in the contests for the 
World's Typewriting Championship. This mat- 
ter is selected—or rather written—to have a 
low stroke intensity. Moreover, the words are 
balanced for easy fingering, to bring within 
reach the highest possible speed. Write any 
piece of matter used in the various contests 
and you will see that there are no entangling 
alliances. The matter runs along as smoothly 
as the talk of an oil-well promoter, so far as 
rhythm in fingering is concerned 

Thus the contest matter, while fair to all 
contestants, does not really mean much when 
compared with the ordinary run of written 
English as it is found in business letters, maga- 
zine articles, books, business literature, etc. It 
is like comparing the speed that your “flivver”™ 


as it 
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will make on a glass-smooth boulevard with 
its speed in the no-man’s-land you encounter 
after following the injunction, “Detour to the 
left.” The matter used in the typewriting 
championship contest for the last few years 
has had an average stroke intensity of about 
4.5 to 4.75. The “Speed Studies” in one of the 
leading typewriting instruction books, selections 
from good literature, will average nearly six- 
stroke intensity, or perhaps a third more than 
the matter used in the contests. Thus, if your 
speed on the textbook material were sixty words 
a minute, you should be able to write approx- 
imately eighty words a minute on the contest 
material. The tests sent out by the typewriting 
companies, however, are another matter. This 
material is usually of an average intensity. It 
offers a standard for measuring your speed 


THE RIGHT START AND FINISH IN 
TYPEW RITING 

With typewriting contests in vogue in all 
parts of the country, as they are, getting up 
“speed” on the typewriter is a question that im- 
mediately fastens the attention of the beginner 
and continues to clamor for answer all through 
the typing course. And typing speed is a neces- 
sity and worth achieving—especially, if it con- 
notes accuracy with speed. Of course even the 
learner who has progressed no further than the 
“rtyu” stage realizes that typing must be right, 
or it isn’t of any use at all. 

How can we get it right and at the same 
time secure accuracy? It is very simple—all 
you have to do is to do it accurately first. That 
sounds very elementary and hackneyed; as the 
well-known author of the most popular short- 
hand system would say, “bromidic’—whatever 
that is. 

I see this is going to be a very serious article 

so prepare yourself for the worst. You can't 
treat a serious subject like “speed” with any- 
thing but the utmost respect and seriousness. 
It isn't like “stroke intensity,” a topic that can 
be written about rather flippantly. Anything 
that requires work is a serious proposition—too 
serious to be taken seriously by many. Getting 
up speed means mainly, 

Write, 

Order, 

Repetition, 

Keeping-at-it. 
But mere work without intelligent direction will 
not achieve the desired goal. 

Let us reduce the process to simple elements. 
In the first place, typing eventually is automatic. 
We have to learn to do things in a certain 
way; stick to that way, and do them over 
and over again a sufficient number of times 
to make the actions automatic. 

Learning to typewrite is merely the acquiring 
of a number of habits. When we have learned 
a habit, we respond to it automatically. It is 
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easier to do it that way than any other—aftcr 
the habit is acquired. The thing to do 1s to 
put this law of habit-formation to work for us 
In the best books on typing technique—meanmg 
particularly the one the first word of whos 
title begins with “R” and the second with “T” 
—the learning process has been analyzed down 
to its elements. Each step in it brings you 
nearer your goal. There is no guess work about 
it. Of course it would be impracticable to lay 
out a whole course of training in a short ar- 
ticle, but here are some of the fundamentals 


1. Work with your head, as well as your fingers 
Get a clear, clean-cut impression of the position of 
each key, and practice making the reaches to each 
until they can be dome accurately Merely know 
ing—or having a mental] picture of—the location 
of the key is only a step. The finger must know 
this location so well that merely seeing the letter 
starts the finger to it 

3. Learn all the frequently-recurring letter-groups 
and words. This is a mere matter of repetition, 
accompanied by concentration on the act 

4. Combine sentence practice with letter-combimation 
and word practice. 

5. Pay strict attention to rhythm—which simply 
means striking each key in even time Rhythm 
can be more easily acquired by using phonograph 
records adapted for this purpose 

6. Study the movements necessary for various letter 
sequences so that they may be performed im the 
most economical way 

7. Master the fingering of the thousand most com 
mon words. You might practice each a thousand 
times without accomplishing much unless you ap 
ply attention to what you are doing—think about 
it, think the words, think the combinations 
Repetition practice is useless unless you concen 
trate attention on it; just putting the fingers 
through the motions doesn't mean anything at al! 

8. Learn early to use correctly all the time-saving 
features of the machine 

9. When your fingers fAnow the position of any key 
and can find it quickly, gradually increase the 
amount of straightaway copying. Practice on new 
matter It would be well, however, to make note 
of each word that presents a fingering difficulty 
so that you can do some work on it as an inde 
pendent problem. Run through the 1,000 com 
monest words frequently, writing each word once, 
but repeating any on which you stumble. 

10. Keep increasing your speed, but never at the 
expense of accuracy. Do not let yourself fall 
into a rut—that is, type at a given speed If 
you find you are slowing down, place your type 
writer alongside of another writer who has a 
little more speed than you have; use him as a 
pacemaker. Much may also be accomplished in 
this direction by using phonograph rhythm records 


Typing in its early stages is a matter of the 
quality of the work. This is taken care of in 
the textbook by a scientific selection of mate 
rial, of approach, of practice. You cannot very 
well go wrong if you follow that. One of the 
things you must guard against is “speed mania.” 
In the greater part of your practice do not 
press your speed beyond what you can success- 
fully accomplish. That is, the most of your 
practice must be within the area of certain suc 
cess. At the same time, some work must be 


done to lift you from a lower level of speed 
In doing this, you will make 


into a higher one. 
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some mistakes. A mistake in typing is irre- 
vocable—just try to forget it. When you reach 
the point where you can write straight along, 
rhythmically and with ease, speed must be de 
veloped by quantity production. You must do 
more and more, with a constant, even pressure 
to accelerate speed, while still keeping fingers, 
nerves, attention, under control. 
Finally, keep up your enthusiasm. A 
of your progress is a wonderful stimulus 


rect rd 
Talk 


about typing, think about it, practice it—ap- 
proach it in the spirit of fun 
ably serious about it. 


Just be reason- 


+ + + 


About This and That 


NE visitor glancing’ through the mail of 
O the Gregg Writer the other day re- 
marked, “You certainly do get some inter- 
esting mail, don’t you?” A_ renewal 
scription has just been received from Miss Eva 
M. Asher, Fukien Christian University, Foo 
chow, China. While we couldn't translate all 
the writing on the letterhead, it tells us that 
it came from the office of the assistant treas 
urer, and we presume that Miss Asher is doing 
stenographic work in that department 


sub- 


+ + + 


Another subscription was received from Mr 
A. J. Olson, B.A., principal of Vincent Hill 
School, Mussoorie, U. P., India. 

+ + + 

A nice specimen of typewriting for the 
O. A. T. Senior Certificate was received from 
Sister Antonietta Monzoni, of Vimercate, 
Italy. It was interesting to read in a recent 
magazine that typewriting is compulsory in 
Italy. We hope that Sister Monzoni will have 
a good many specimens to send to us this year, 
and that her students will take active part in 
the Competent Typist Contest 


+ + ‘ 


“It may be of interest to you,’ writes Miss 
Luella M. Richey, of Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Florida, “to know that 
these papers are sent in, not as one of their 
lessons in typewriting, but an assignment in 
Business English, just as the O. G. A. papers 
were required by the Penmanship teacher. The 
Shorthand and Typewriting teacher had noth- 
ing to do with it. Thus we find almost all the 
classes overlapping.” 


+ + + 


If you glance at the Superior Merit Certifi- 
cates issued this month, you will find that 
a Superior Merit Certificate has gone to Peru, 
South America. Miss Bogani has been a most 


For a couple of 
Superior 


persevering young enthusiast 
years she has been working for the 
Merit Certificate Specimen after specimen 
reached our department for criticism and sug- 
gestions. The last specimen she sent to us was 
of sufficient quality to merit the certificate 
Miss Bogani tells us that she is teaching type 

English, Spanish, and Gregg Short 
Our congratulations go out to her 


writing, 
hand 


+ + 
Merits, 
received the 


Donaldson 
specimen of notes. We 


By the 
one ol our 


way, speaking of 
shorthand teachers 
Certificate this month Ernestine 
submitted a very fine 
congratulate Miss Donaldson 
style she has attained. We are 
the effect it has on the 
uurse, to have 


Contest ! 


Superior 


upon the fine 
eager to see 
students 
that opportunity in 


i 


writing, ex 
pecting, of ce 
our O. G. A 


To the Boys and Girls 


May 22, 1923 


Many 1 t make me happy 
But not make me sigl 
Our Shor j } 


Our sch 


So this 
Has give 
The girls 
But sur 


The work was of the highest type 
That “Old Bliss” eer could clain 
And when the final check was made 


work looked much the same. 


take 


pray 


verses came to us during 


from our old 


These few little 
the O. G. A. ( year, 
friend Mr. George Gebhardt, of 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Gebhardt, 
is familiar to the re of this magazine as 


uvtest last 
Bliss College, 
whose name 
aders 
one of the most enthusiastic and successful 
shorthand teachers in the country, has carried 
off many honors for the work his 
have done in the O. G. A. We are 
many more to go to him this year, as he told 
us some that he going into the 
QO. G. A. work with vim and vigor 

jravo! Mr. Gebhardt, we are 
you 


students 
expecting 


time ago was 


right behind 


+ 7 + 


A copy of the Spotlight, a weekly published 
by the students of the Fort Wayne Central 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, contains 
an interesting account of Miss LaVera Vail, 
who captured the first prize in the Stenograph- 
ers’ Contest this She elected 


year has been 
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president of a new organization, known as the having their students practice, predicts a qual 
Blue Triangle Athletic Association, composed ity of shorthand writing in this contest unprece 
of industrial and business girls as well as High dented. We hope you folks are enjoying this 
School girls. Mr. M. H. Northrup, head of contact as much as we are. 


the Department of Commerce of the Fort + 4 + 
Wayne High School, tells us that Miss Vail, 
two years ago, won the State Contest for In- “The early bird catches the worm.” So one of 


diana at Muncie. It is an interesting beginning our teachers quoted when she submitted her 

of what we predict to be a splendid career for C. T. list and a club of qualifying papers for 
the certificate. So thought many teachers and 
students this month, and it resulted in an 

, t + avalanche of tests for the Competent Typist 

The hearty response of teachers in submitting ‘ ertificate. an 
specimens of their shorthand writing for criti- We want to realize our ambition to double 
cisms is very gratifying for two reasons: First, ‘he number that were issued last year. 


this young lady 


some very fine quality of notes has been re- Get your lists in early and 
ceived; and secondly, the eagerness and deter- commence training 
mination with which they are practicing, and now. 

+ + + 


Plate for the November O. G. A. Test 


~~ oe. 7 —~ PP ae cg Ce a fe 

ie ot POE a » ” 7 ZT ili 
a—y oe oe “i tim Fi « F< ’ 

wie or i ey By fh 

a aaa uf o— $2 ~~. A —~ 

On ar Pe Le... as f. Gan 
gf pt tO fg rr. aie 











RACTICE first the cutlines that give you on the rock of greater service to those within the pr 
the most trouble. Then write the follow- ‘fession and through them to all of our people. It 
ing article in your best style of shorthand. hentia ethics, tanking idecie. fhe pursese, eunseneed 


Make two copies. Submit one to us, and retain in a widely oroadcasted resolution asking for advance 


one for comparison 
with the official plate 
published in the 
magazine. 


There is hardly an 
invention, a discovery, 
an advance in any in 
dustrial line that has 
not been brought to tri 
umph by corporations 
Corporations have given 
us our banks, our fac- 
tories, our railroads, 
our colleges and univer 
sities. They have made 
the impossible possible 
They have tunneled 
through the mightiest 

atural barriers and 
sent the great iron 
horse snorting through 
the mountains. Corpo 
rations have entered the 
blighting deserts of the 
West, and by irrigation 
turned them into fruit 
ful orange groves. Cor- 
porations have been the 
mightiest democrats, the 
mightiest levelers, the 
world has yet produced. 
They have brought 
within the reach of all 
comforts and delicacies 
that one time graced 
only the homes of the 
rich H. L. WINS- 
LOW. 


O. A. T. 


Junior Test 

Typewrite this ar- 
ticle, being careful to 
preserve nice, even 
margins all around 
the copy, even touch, 
perfect fingering, 
and proper punctua- 
tion. Indent five 
spaces for para- 
graphs, putting a 
suitable border 
around the copy. 

ECONOMIC EDU- 
CATION.—The banker 
has made outstanding 


progress toward caring 
for education with his 


profession. The American Institute of Banking is a 
ttuly umique and effective school. In membership it is ideals—to advance that knowledge which will bring 
the largest university in the world. 
tact or by correspondence, its advantages have been 
open to both city and country banker. It is probably man, which will show 


0. G. A. the only school which includes in us enroument al! 
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Material for January Tests 





(Good until February 25, 1924) 







grades of professional ability It has been rounded 






has advanced banking knowledge, banking purposes 






ment on merit only 
supports fundamentally 








vidualism which has 
. . , made American rog 

The purpose of the O. G. A. is to encourage a, 
the development of skillful shorthand writing ress possible We be 
Membership is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit 


+ the philosophy of indi 







lieve in the equitable 
cooperation of em 













How to become a Member: Practice the test ployees and employers 
article until you secure two copies that represent and are opposed to all 
your best work. Mail one of these to the editor attempts to limit indi 
of the department, and retain the other for com- vidual inities wae" 
parison with the publishes te. If the specimen aun os te _ we one 
sent us reaches requi standard, a member- TOGUCtION, sane 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your insofar as our profes 
work will be returned with su tions and criti- sion is concerned, are 
cisms and you may try again © secure approval. unalterably opposed to 
notes must be correct m theory. accurate i pro- any plan purporting t 
portion and execution, free in movement promote the material 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded : 

welfare of our mem 





to those whose notes are of superior excellence 















This is the highest credential awarded for artistix bers, individually or 
shorthand writing. It will be issued in connection collectively, on any 
with the membership certificates to those whose other basis than that of 
notes warrant it. Members may become candi efficiency, loyalty and 
dates for the Certificate of Superior Meril. A cir unadulterated ‘Amosl 
a om this certificate and how te secure it coniem.” 
wi sent on uest. ; 

Examination Fees: An examination fee of ’ 
ten cents must accompany each specimen sub Senior Test 
mitted for membership, fifty cents each applica ; 

} A Make a perfect 





tion for Certificates of Superior Merit. 





and artistic copy of 








—— the article, “The 
Duty of the Sank- 
The 0. A. T. is the professional organization er,” to be used as a 





of the artists in typewriting. It is open to all who 

















qualify as superior craftsmen. xreface to the tab 
: Senter Membership: Membership in the ; thich { “ 7 
Junior division is to ~4"~ who is studying ation which follows 
typewriting in a or by himself who is able 
sy »ass the Junior test. 1. The banker has 
nior Membership: Membership in the that contact with life 
Senior division is open to all typists whether which is enlightening of 
attending school or not who have reached a speed the needs of our people 
of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests Banking brings with it 
must be accompanied by ost oS eptement that that training and ex 
the candidate has attained this sf : perience which inbreeds 





Competent Typist Certificate: This cer- 


tificate is issued to candidates able to qualify at a knowledge of life's 









fifty words or more a minute on the Monthly basic laws. Bankers 
Speed Test. No papers rating less than fifty net cannot refuse to share 
words the minute are to be submitted ; for the sake of Amer- 

Tests: The tests for —_ Pa —s ica's future, for her 
‘competency” appear in this partment eac progress, for her liber- 
mont Tests may be practised as of ten as desired, sles, for the cake of her 





but only one specimen should be sent in. Each 
part of the membership tests should be typed on 





citizenship whose equal 








a separate sheet. The speed test matter must shall not have been in 

be written as a ten-minute test, subject to Inter- Greece or Rome 
national Rules, and accompanied by the timer's The banker is the 
——.2 test is one atv until the 25th of economist in business 

mon ation. ; 

beea Fey be fee of ten cents must America’s troubles are 
accompany each membership test. No fee is economic. The banker 
charged for agent tests. A utiful Certificate worthy of his profes 
is issued to those who pass any of the tests sion, the Institute grad 
uate worthy of his 








diploma, find here a 














new field of activity 
through which to sup 
port the purposes of their profession, their professional 








By chapter con- harmony where now is strife, which will smooth the 
roads to that better understanding between man and 
the futility of a greed that 
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January Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for the Competent Typist’s Certificate, good until February 25, 1924) 


=—JHE management of a postal system is a task unlike the direction of any 

other large organization of man. It is unlike because it is the largest— 

because it is regulated in part by statute, and because it involves a com- 
pulsory service for the benefit of each and every person in the world who has a 
name sufficient for personal identifications. Be it remembered that there is no 
one who may not at some time send or receive mail. Let us look at the carrier's 
lot. He can exercise no personal choice. He can pass no one by, nor decline! 
to accept from any hand that which bears the stamp. He is a visitor at every 
city home. He is the contact man between you and the government. A good 
many of you will no doubt recall that last spring a condition confronted us which 
resulted in many persons in the country not receiving their mail on the last deliv- 
eries of the day. There was no policy on our part to cut down the service to save 
money, but the truth of the matter is that we did not have the money to give the 
service we desired and that|you demanded. Congress holds over us a tight rein 
and we are asked to estimate so far ahead that whenever an unusual condition 
such as the great wave of prosperity that has swept over our country comes, and 
the demand for service increases by leaps and bounds, we are not able to give 
you the service that we want to—the service to which you are entitled. 


; 


There are many ways by which the public can help the postal service. I 
shall not enter into all of them, but will confine myself to impressing upon you 
the advantage to the| postal service as well as to the tax-paying public of prepar- 
ing mail matter in envelopes of a standard size, carefully addressing it and seeing 
that postage thereon is fully prepaid, and mailing it early in the day when possible. 
I would like to emphasize the advantage to the postal service of having the postage 
fully prepaid at the time of mailing. Under the law, a piece of first-class mail 
matter, if it bears two cents in postage, will be forwarded to its destination re- 
gardless of the fact that it requires more than two cents postage. While this 
provision of law|is made for the dispatch of short-paid letters and the collection 
of the deficient postage from the addressee, it is for the purpose of providing 
expeditious treatment of letters which have been inadvertently mailed without 
full prepayment of postage and it is not contemplated that persons and concerns 
will make a practice of depositing short-paid letters, thereby increasing the work 
of the postal service as well as the cost to the tax-paying public of conducting 
that service. 

The prepayment at the office of mailing of postage on mail matter constitutes 
a fundamental postal principle, it having been adopted many years|ago as the 
result of experience gained under laws permitting the payment of postage on 
matter at either the office of mailing or office of delivery. In order that mail may 
be handled and transported cheaply and expeditiously, it is essential that the 
conditions under which the postal service is conducted be as simple as possible, 
and the prepayment of postage is an important factor in accomplishing this end. 
—(569 words) 





[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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expresses itself in bloc or class activity, which will previous month 13,244 A year ago 21,7 The 
prove “the unity of social interest.” rhe unifying 1913 monthly average 6,95¢ Latest report, Bonds 
influences of economic necessity will become a con traded, par thousand dollars d rt pre 
tinually growing factor in the peace of the world, both vious month 157,524. A year ago 295,76¢ The 1913 
political and industrial, as the economic contribution monthly average 41,798. Latest report, New securities 
of each unit to the economic needs of all units and ssued th sat rs The prev ‘ 
as the inter-relations of all men and all countries are month 107.27. A year ago 104.30. The 1913 monthly 
better understood monthly average 137,14 Latest report, Price, 2 
It is America’s right to look to the banker for def industrials 7 _— t} Tr} 
nite, well-ordered, intense research into the science of month 107.27 A year ago 104.30. The 1913 monthly 
money and banking and for the formulation and pr average 58.1 Latest report, Price, 2 rails (end 
mulgation of sound economic doctrine, sound e f mont Che prev s month a4 \ year 












nomic policies among her 





people ago 66.41 The 1913 monthly average 82 Latest 










2. A report of our fall trade The first month i: montk 7.27 4 ear 12 104 The 191 
the last quarter of the year, giving comparisons with monthly average 76.7¢ BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
the previous month, the previous year, and the pre Latest report, Bank clearings, ex. New York (millions 
war year follows SPECULATION Latest report, 

Shares traded, New York (thousands 14. The mtin we n page 22 






oOo 






Forty Words a Minute After Six Weeks’ Study 





California Student Makes Remarkable Progress 






N typewriting—not short 
hand! Think that over! 
When you remember 












in 









that the New York Regents typing at the school; on 
require a speed of only fifty hour a day's individual pra 
words a minute in shorthand ti 







atter one year $s study, you 





will perhaps get the force 
of this statement 

























That is the record, how- mately equivalent tuo the 
ever, of Miss Dorothy Hales, umount of time that would 
a student of the Hart Busi be devoted to the study in 
ness School, Santa Barbara the average business school, 
California. To prove it Miss where two periods a day are 








devoted to typing, in about 





Hales passed the November 














Underwood forty-word-a eleven weeks How many 
minute test. Moreover, she students are able to pass the 
did it without striking a 
wrong ke In her copy 






but one error—an 


there was 





error in spacing 













And this isn't all she has Ordinarily fifty-words-a 
accomplished. The principal Dorothy Hales minute copying speed is the 
of the school, Miss Maria Santa Barbara, California graduating requirements after 
Hart, writes us x to ten months’ instruction 

“She can write or read without hesitation In the recent oper ntest at New York City 
anything in the first twelve lessons of the for students who began the study of typewriting 
shorthand manual and the supplementary text atter August first, the highest net speed mad 
books. She has made perfect copies of the was forty-six words a minute, twenty-cight 
first twenty-one sections in the new typewriting errors This was after twelve weeks’ in 
manual. She has not neglected her other prac- struction 
tice for the typewriting.” Miss Hales began We fancy Miss Hales is the kind of young 
the study of shorthand and typewriting Oc woman who sees her objective clearly and 
tober 1, 1923. She passed the Underwood forty- works her way straight to it despite all ob 
word-a-minute test, November 14—just six stacles. We congratulate her sincerely on a 
weeks and two days after she began the study splendid record and predict a brilliant future 
All of which shows what one can do if there for her in the field of both shorthand and 






is the right attitude of mind acting as a motive typing. Hers is a record to be proud of. 
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13,900. The previous month 13,895. A year ag 
13,406. The 1913 monthly average 6,120. Latest 
report, Building contracts awarded (thousands) 288, 
932. The previous month 253,106 A year ag 
310,679. The 1913 monthly average 71,475. Latest 
report, United States business failures; number 1,226 
The previous month 1,319. A year ago 1,566, The 
1913 monthly average 1,336. Latest report, Liabilities 
(thousands) 28,000 The previous month, 34,334 
A year ago 36,908. The 1913 monthly average 22,723 
Latest report, Canadian business failures: nmumber 


213 The previous month 207. A year ago 237 
The 1913 monthly average 152. Latest report, Lia 
bilities (thousands) 2,889 The previous month 


3,170. A year ago, 3,560. The 1913 monthly average 
1,388 Latest report, Freight car loadings (weekly 
average) 1,036,787 The previous month 1,040,906. 
A year ago 929,671. The 1913 monthly average 801,- 
616. Latest report, United States exports (thousand 
lollars) 313,000 The previous month 303,030 A 
year ago 301,774. The 1913 monthly average 207,002 
Latest report, United States imports (thousand dol 
lars) 275,000 The previous month 287,435. A 
year ago 281,376. The 1913 monthly average 148,383 
Latest report, Canadian exports (thousand dollars) 
80,021 The previous month 82,997 A year ag 
73,386. The 1913 monthly average 31,422 Latest 
report, Canadian imports (thousand dollars) 78,826. 
The previous month 77,074. A year ago 67,355. The 
1913 monthly average 55,934 Latest report, Chain 


store (4) sales (thousand dollars) 25,197. The pre 
vious month 25,551. A year ago 22,621. The 1913 
monthly average 7,972 Latest report, Mail order 
(2 companies) sales (thousand dollars) 26,053. The 


previous month 3,201 A year ago 3,203. The 1913 
monthly average 11,275 


> | 2 


Club Awards 


O. G. A. 


Gold Ring 
Melvin Otley, Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Gold Pin 
Marguerite Guenther, St. Francis Commercial School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Beatrice Burger, Young Women's Hebrew Associa 
tion, New York City 


Silver Pin 
race Wright, Meriden High School, Meriden, Conn 
Thelma Sells, Theodore Roosevelt School, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Betty Mankis, Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Rose Sachs, Wilby High School, Waterbury, Conn 
Kathryn Doty, Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, 
Ohio 


Bronze Pin 


Alice Anderson, Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 
Il. 

Jewel Benjamin, High School, Northfield, Minn. 

Aldeane Gillies, Glendale Union High School, Glendale, 
Calif. 

Catherine McGarr, St. Xavier's Academy, Ottawa, III. 

Alice Marsh, Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif. 

Caroline V. Murdock, Peirce School, Philadelphia, Pa 

Isabella Fergen, St. Sylvester School, Chicago, III. 

Mildred Cadugan, The North Side Business School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Anna Streicher, Savanna Township High School, 
Savanna, Il. 


(Continued on page 232) 


The Open Hearth 


(Continued from page 210) 
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(To be concluded next month) 
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ES) Asked & Answered. 


In request and requisite why is the first ¢ omitted? 
The Manual gives a rule that when a forward character 
follows re, such as &, g, r, i, t, d, m, m, the re is wnt 
ten in full. Example: regain, r-e-g-a-n 


R is used for re in prefixes 
suffixes; hence the omission of the 
fore the suffix forms quest and quisite 


+ + + 


Why is not the disjoined suffix used to 
in the word 


The shorthand outline that has 
adopted for the word “university” is shorter 
and more quickly executed than would be 
the outline if the word were written wniver- 
sity, and, at the same time, seems to be 
logical because we are so accustomed to writing 
the word “verse” according to the rule of the 
omission of r given in Lesson Eight 


+ + + 


Will you please explain the writing of I hope and 
of warehouse? 

Why do you not use the reversing principle in the 
word questioner instead of the disjoined rr 


ie 
cfore 


and 
vowel be 


express sity 


“university ?"’ 


been 


In writing the phrase / hope, the large circle 
is cut through to write p for hope without a 
lift of the pen. Warehouse is written 
oo-a-r-s, the s standing for the syllable house 

The shorthand character ish in the word 
questioner does not represent the last consonant 
of the word, but the last syllable; in reality the 
word ends in n, and, therefore, the disjoined r 
is used in the word questioner 


+ + + 


I notice in several reporting plates that the dot is 
used for the word and. Does this mean that ond 
should be added to a and an as words represented by 
the dot? 


The use of the dot for and is a reporting ex- 
pedient that has always been used by reporters 
and expert writers. There is no objection to 
this expedient being incorporated in the short 
hand vocabulary of any writer, but in prac- 
tical work the ordinary wordsign for and is 
most commonly used. 


+ + + 


Please explain what should rest on the line of writ 
ing when two s's follow each other, as in the words 
essays, sausage, and so forth 


When two s’s follow each other, the second 
s rests on the line of writing. You will re- 
member that the note under Paragraph 30 
of the Manual states that when s precedes a 
downstroke, the base of the downstroke rests 





on the line of writing. As s is a downstroke, 
the second s would rest on the line, according 
to the rule. In practical writing, however, it is 
permissible to let the j, in the word 
cut the line of writing, as this does not carry 
the hand so far below the line. In phrases, the 
base of the first consonant rests on the line of 


writing +¢ 


Our class thinks it would be casier t write 
with the a for sot instead of at, and would lke ¢t 
know why is not written that way 


Sausage 


twas not 


There is no real difference in facility; but it 
is dificult to join the left s legibly to a short 
horizontal line. When n is used, in rapid writ 
ing, for mot after the left s in such phrases as 
it-is-not, it-was-not, it is sometimes difficult to 
tell whether the phrases are if-is, or it-is-not 
if-wuas, or tt-was-not. 

There is, however, another reason why nt is 
used for not after is and was, and that 
avoid misreadings in such expressions as he 
was-not-there, or he-was-in-there. While it is 
true that such possibilities of clashings are very 
rare, the use of mt for mot is an easy way of 
preventing their occurrence 


ee S 


Why is the hook used to 
i, n,m? (Manual, page 30, 


is to 


express t i 


note) 


In words in which there is no change of di 
rection—where the movement is easy and con 
tinuous—as in southwest, swing, swim, etc., 
nothing is to be gained by using the dash 


| | 


Would you omit the rule, page 9, Paragraph 15, giv 


ing the rule for writing the circles as loops? 


This rule may be disposed of with a few 
simple illustrations, as all that is necessary is 
to give the student the idea that the loop, in 


such cases, is necessary, owing to the kind of 


joining encountered 


+ + + 


In applying the principle stated ir ; 
page 22, is the circle placed inside or outside the hook? 


Paragraph 27 


Inside, in accordance with the rule that circles 


are written inside curves 
+ + + 


How are the words in paragraph 39, page 29, read? 


The characters for ng and ngk are read as 
ing, ingk, to give them a syllable sound the 
same as any other consonant—ish for sh, for 
example. The vowels are read the same as any 
other vowels 
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Courage 


Some Reflections by Charlotte Urquhart 
From the “Glasgow Weekly Herald” 
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e Shorthand Reporter 
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Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 


Court and Convention Reporter 


69 West Washington Street, Chicago 


A Recent 


[ is a very great honor indeed to be ay 

pointed the Official Reporter f th 

Superior Court in Los Angeles It is a 
cognition of merit, ability, capacity, character 
d reputation by those in the local community 
ving the power of appointment Such an 


1 just recently upon Mr 


l T was conterrese 
Arthur J. Hughes, of Los Angeles 

Mr. Hughes has been practicing law and 
court reporting for the past several years. He 


says such a combined practice is quite inter- 
esting. This may be a suggestion to some who 
desire to prepare for court reporting. In order 


to get an appointment as official 
Los Angeles it is necessary to submit to an ex- 
amination under the state law. That Mr 
Hughes passed the examination with credit is 
evidenced by the fact that he was appointed 
Mr. Hughes f 
most valuable parts of my training 
course in Gregg Shorthand at the 
of California under the tutorship of Professor 
J. Evan Armstrong. I 
that full credit was allowed for such work on 
the A. B 
Mr. Armstrong is to be congratulated 


reporter in 


consider one of the 


was a 


says: “] 
University 
incidentally 


might say 


de gree I received.” 


upon 


this evidence of his thoroughness in teaching 
shorthand. However, Mr. Armstrong's ability 
as a teacher and the propriet r of a shorthand 


school is well known, if not to all the readers 
of the Gregg Writer, to the people interested 
in shorthand in the west. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Armstrong was connected with 
the University of California for some time 
before starting a school of his own and was 
also connected with the Standard School of 
Commercial Education conducted during the 
Pan-American Exposition 

It is well prepared 
Mr. Hughes is for the appointment. Is it any 
wonder that those who are not at all prepared 
meet with disappointment? With quality and 
quantity of training it was but the naturai 
thing that he should be selected. As a rule 
all people want is the best man for the job 
The applicant should be sure of two things, 
first that he for the job and 


interesting to note how 


is the best man 


second that he informs the people having the 
power of appointment that 
for the position 


he is an applicant 


Appointment 


Los riget le . ty 1 t { ! rst class It 
will be the privilege of Mr. Hughes to repo 
court Cases t great importance His re rd 
will form tl isis of Appeals im litigation 


involving life, liberty, and property 


n ; hi 
one, ut 15 


His posi 
tion 1s not a particularly easy but | 
training and experience fit him 
have to perform 

this department to call 


readers to every reporter 


admirably for 
the work he will 

It is 
the attention of our 
appointment, 


not possible in 
who receives an even though it 
would be very interesting because of the sys 
tem of shorthand we use in common. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago it was a matter ot! 
great interest to know that a writer of 
Shorthand had been appointed an official re 
ith the march of progress that 
which was then rare sufficiently 
common to lose much of its news valu In 
could tell the story of an appoint 
ment in practically every issue of this maga 
them all up. However, we 
to call your atten 
Hughes as a 


progress that is being 


porter, but w 
has become 


tact, we 


zine if we wrot 
have taken this opportunity 
tion to the appointment of Mr 
typical example of the 
writers of our system 

involved in get 


constantly 


made by the 
There are 
appointment 


principles 


which I am 


some 
ting an 
urged to repeat. Only a 
much 
official 


writer is 


short while ago this 
direct informa 
appointment, but 
suddenly 


department contained 
tion getting an 
it seems when a shorthand 
seized with the desire to get into the reporting 
field, unless the matter in this department for 
the current is of direct help, instead of 
going back a few years and getting the informa- 
writes a letter to 


about 


issue 


tion these articles contain, he 
some one for information. Of course it its 
always pleasant to hear from our readers, but 
they ever get as much informa 
tion in a they will by reading the 
articles in this department. These articles are 
rather carefully thought out and contain much 
more complete information than can be given 
in a letter 

I have noticed the prospective reporter often 
turns aside because he does not immediately 
get a large salary or earn large fees. If the 
shorthand reporting profession is worth while, 
if it is a profession that is worth adopting as 


will scarcely 


letter as 
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A Real Estate Case 


For Key see page 231.) 
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one’s life work, then the harder it will be to 
establish yourself as a reporter the more justi- 
fied you are in making the effort. You would 
not want to get into a profession in which any- 
body with a few months’ preparation could be- 
come skilful. Therefore, if this is the profes- 
sion of your choice, have patience, work 
earnestly, act intelligently and persevere until 
you have attained the object of your desire 
When you have fairly established yourself in 
the shorthand reporting profession it should 
then be your duty to make your individual con- 
tribution to the profession of which you are a 
part. As a business often needs new capital to 
make it vigorous and a good dividend-payer, so 
a profession needs the contribution of worthy 
deeds, of striking service and sacrifice, that it 
may have the vitality ahd integrity to with- 
stand the opposition of those who, because of 
lack of information or for some selfish pur- 
pose, would destroy shortly that which has 
been years in the making. 

One of the weaknesses of many ambitious 
shorthand writers is that from a_ reporting 
standpoint they are only partially competent 
An inexperienced reporter cannot be expected 
to be highly skilled to start with, but if th« 
inexperience is all that is lacking the problem 
is not so difficult. Many times, however, I fear 
that it is not only inexperience but inability 
that prevents success. The skill that is re- 
quired is underestimated. The young man is 
not willing to pay the price of his apprentice- 
ship. Figure it as you will, there is a certain 
period of apprenticeship in every profession or 
business, a sort of seasoning period or training 
period, and those who are willing to face this 
period with earnestness of purpose, strength of 
character, a realization of a possible lack of 
the necessary skill for the task, a determina- 
tion to acquire greater skill, greater capacity, 
are the ones who succeed. Those who are sat- 
isfied with what they have, or who frown upon 
the world because they are not chosen, are sure 
to meet early failure. Skill is not the result 
of the lapse of time, skill cannot be purchased, 
but must be acquired through training, and 
more training. 

With these suggestions fresh in your con- 
sciousness, with the suggestions made in this 
department within the last year as to the va- 
rious ways of securing reporting appointments, 
with the example Mr. Hughes has set for us, 
it is within proper reason to expect that there 
are many deserving shorthand writers who 
should make an effort to become court report- 
ers. This year the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association has established a National 
Service Bureau whose duty and object it is 
to place reporters in touch with vacancies in 
court appointments occurring in different parts 
of the country. It is but natural that this de- 


partment should and will endeavor to place 
those with experience first, but if you desire 
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the aid of this service bureau, provided you 
can step right up and say “I have the skill 
and the capacity to report properly court and 
general proceedings,” then I would suggest that 
you communicate with Mr. A. C. Gaw, Secre- 
tary, National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, Elkhart, Indiana, and he will do what he 
can to place you. This is in addition to the 
effort you ought to make locally and through 
the state reporters’ organizations and other 
means to establish yourself as a reporter 

The readers of this department join with me, 
I am sure, in congratulating Mr. Hughes. We 
would be delighted to have an article for pub 
lication in this department from Mr. Hughes 
to see if what has been said here fairly 
his experience, and if it does not, then add 
such other suggestions as occur to him from 
his own experience in getting an official ap 
pointment in one of the important courts in 
one of the fine cities of our country 


covers 


+ + + 


A Real Estate Case 


(Continued from the December issue) 
to him for awhile in the store, and then he gave 
me the rest of the particulars when he went with 


me. He said he had to go over to Ogden and Lake, 
and as I was going downtown I went with him to 
Ogden and Lake and we stopped there We talked 
about it. He said he did not want anybody to know 
that he was the owner, but he said if I brought him 
a buyer at $125 a foot that he would sell 

Q But he did not want to meet the buyer? 

A He did not want to meet the buyer, no, sir, 
because he did not want anybody to know that he had 
the property. 

Q What is the regular and 
mission for the sale of real estate, vacant real estate, 


usual brokerage com 


in Chicago? A _ Five per cent 
QO Five per cent? A_ Yes, sir 
MR. COX: That is all. Take the witness 
CROSS-EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Shale 
Q What date was it you first spoke to Mr 
Sheeder? 


A Well, it was seven or cight days before the tenth 
of March, because it was Saturday the tenth of 
March that I first offered him the check for one 
thousand dollars at $125 a foot 

MR. COX: Just answer the question 

A Just about a week before 

MR. SHALE: Yow say in your statement of claim 
that it was the cighth of March. 

MR. COX: Not on the eighth. 

MR. SHALE: Yow are sure that it was the tenth 
of March that you came to him with a check? 

A Yes, sir, it was on a Saturday 

Q How many days before was it that 
talked to Sheeder? 

A Well, seven or eight days before that, about « 
week 

Q About the third of March 
on a Saturday also? 

I don't remember the date at all. 
It might have been on a Monday? 
It might have been, I don’t know 


you first 


You say that was 


>O> 


(Continued on page 232) 
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Q Did you have a purchaser for the store property 
at that time? 

A Yes, sir, and I 
ticulars 

Q That is, you had 
to go and see Sheeder about selling the store to you, 
is that right? 

A Well, not 
property 

Q You went to 
property? A 


dropped in to find out the par 


some man who engaged you 


exactly I just went in to list that 


Sheeder to get a listing of the 


store Yes, sir 


(To be continued next month) 


+ + + 


Keen Kutter? 
R. WILLARD B. BOTTOME, Supreme 


Court reporter of New York City, and 
author of “The Stenographic Expert,” is a 
well-known wit At the Convention of the 


National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, at 
Chicago, he was standing in the lobby of the 
Drake Hotel one day, proudly displaying his 
membership badge, when a perfect stranger ap- 
proached and asked, “What do the letters N. S. 
R. A. stand for?” 

Quick as a flash was the response, without a 
smile, “National Safety Razor Association.’ 


oO° 


Club Awards 


(Continued from page 220) 


Catherine Ejiden, High School, Stevens Point, Wis 
Evelyn Reeder, Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif 

Lucy M Stanton, Merrimac High School, Amesbury, 
Mass 

Mary Bonomi, Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Freda Wirth, Metropolitan Business College, Cleve 
land, Ohio 

Helen Driscoll, East Providence High School, East 
Providence, R I 

Hattie Belle Vogler, Brackenridge High School, San 


Ar tonio, Texas 


Superior Merit Certificate 


Hyman Deberm, High School of Commerce, Brooklyn 
— os 
Ernestine C. Donaldson, Northfield, Minn 
Marie Julia Bogani, Lima, Peru 
QO. A. T. 
Silver Pin 
Charles Hirsch, Sacred Heart High School, Laurium, 
Mich 
Bronze Pin 
Irene McBride, Burlington High School, Burlington, 


Vt. 
Raymond Hayes, Immaculate Conception High School, 
Brookfield, Mo 


E. Gilvert, Albuquerque Business College, Albu- 
quergque, New Mexico 
100% Clubs 


Sacred Heart High School, Laurium, Mich 
Ruth 
Vt 
Sister Mary Wilberta, St. Francis Commercial School, 
Milwaukee, 


Henderson, Burlington High School, Burlington, 


Wis 
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C. O. Slenker, The Nort 
burgh, Pa 


bh Side Business School, Pitts 


oO? 
Our Annual Roll of Honor 


EPORTS still heavily 
further success in Part of the 
list of teachers reporting complete subscript 
clubs since December 1 follows 
Keep up the good work! 


are coming in 


lubbing 


CALIFORNIA 
Frederick J. Rose, Chico Business College, Chic 
Esther A. Maxson, Pacific Union College, La Jota 
COLORADO 
Louise Smith, Idaho Springs High School, Idal 


Springs 


CONNECTICUT 


Leota M. Whitcomb, Simsbury High School, Simsbur 
DELAWARE 
Sister Mary Leontia, St. Peter's School, New Castle 
IDAHO 
Carl S. Underwood, Boise High School, Boise 
Joseph Jacobs, Burley High Sci l, Burley 
Tr. L. Coultas, Lewiston High School, Lewistor 
Grace Herre, Nampa High School, Nampa 
L. E. Laidlaw, High School, Wallace 
ILLINOIS 
Laurel Harris, Cair High School, Cair 
Sister M. Nolasca, Imr tlate Conception School, ¢ 
cago 
Sister M. Amadea, Our Lady f Victory School, ( 
cago 
Sister M Lioba, St. Prox s Sch l, Ch igo 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Sacred Heart Scl 


DuQuoin 


Alta Buchanan, Lewistown High School, Lewistowr 
Harold Baltz, Higbee High School, Pittsfield 
Carl P. Mitchell, High School, Rantoul 
Mrs. Vonnie Bratcher Wade, West Frankfort ( 
munity High School, West Frankfort 
INDIANA 
Rev. Albin J. Scheidler, St. Joseph's College, Colleg 
ville 
Blanche McNeely, Jefferson High Sch LaFayett 
Sister M. Gerard, St. Joseph’s Academy, Tipton 
Vivian Marti Waveland High School, Waveland 
1OW A 
Jessie L. Hoff, Mason City High School, Mason ( 
KANSAS 
Sisters of St. Joseph, St. John’s School, Beloit 
KENTUCKY 
Sisters of St. Francis, Holy Family School, Ashland 


MARYLAND 


Hazel M. Long, Rockville High School, Rockville 
MASSACHUSETTS 
M. E. Stevens, Punchard High School, Andover 


To be continued next month.) 
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Shorthand Correspondence 


MONG the latest entries in our Corre Eva N. Reid, 6 ¢ s Ave Pleasantville, N. ] 
A ' | ’ . Della Platzer, Castleton-on-Huds N. ¥ 
4 spondence Exchange are the following ),) es . ~ 

eatric r 


lresses of readers who desire to correspond Hazel 












horthand with fellow-Greggites: lola 
Gwer e, Ill 
H rT) es Stanford University, Stanford Florer Ii! 
Zella ' 
ew V. Trichak, W. M7 Cucharus, Colorado Vera | 
> r Col Flsa 
F. Frances Cole, Keystone House, Canaan, Conn Ressie | 
phine O'Connell, Lakeville, Conn Vera I! 
Margaret |] es, Lakeville Conr slady 
i ed Bailey, Lime Rock, Cor Mild 
. e Barrett (anaan, ( Grace 
\ Couch, Canaan, Conr Merle 
sephine ‘ hrane, West Cornwall, Conn Fer 
berta Fitzgerald, Canaan, Conr Helen 
¢ Hugins, Canaan, Cor Alma 
Ada Kenny. Norfolk, Conr George Olson, 417 Wis« sin Ave Gladstone. Mich 
Magda Johnson, Canaan, Conn Bertha Anderson, 524 Michigan A Gladstone, Mich 
Isabelle Lin Canaan, Cont Amanda Ohman, 5 Michigan Ave., Gladstone, Mich 
Kathleen Mullen, Canaan, Conn Ruth Manier, 113 Twelft St.. Gladstone, Mich 
Hanna Payne, Cornwall] Bridge, Conn Celia Holmes, 609 N Eighth St., Gladstone, Mich 
Mary Sebben, East Canaan, Conn N na Peterser ] I irteenth St Gladstone, Mich 
I ne Stevens, Canaan, Conn Mildred Trudeau 16 Montana Ave., Gladstone, 
Arthur Stratton, East Canaan, Conn M 
Robert Tinker, Canaan, Cont Alberta Petitt, 1024 Michigan Ave., Gladstone, Mich 
Albert Van Viack, East Canaan, Conn Virginia Fisher, Depot Hotel, Delta Ave., Gladstone, 
Madeline Straus, Canaan, Conn Mich 
Harold Ackman, Huntley, I Fusebia Louis, 404 Wisconsin Ave., Gladstene, Mich 
I sa Berner, Huntley, Ill Harold Bijorklur 426 Minneapolis Ave Gladstone 


icie Bolle, Woodstock, I Mich 
Glenn Conley, Huntley, I Tohn Foy. 719 Delta Av Gladstone, Mich 
Henr Garlieb, Huntley, | Merwin Kircher Michigan Ave., Gladstone 
rv th, Huntley, Ill Mich 
lv fensicy, Gilberts, I Richard Barry, Kipling, Mic} 
I ar s H we, Hamps re Il Air Karjala Kis ne M 
a Hubbe, Huntley, I Hugo Johnsor Kipling, M 


mes Lawson Huntley I stever \ re K neg M 
sel Passmore, Huntley, I Evelyn Besancon, W 
Peters, Huntley, Il. Margaret Farrell, W 
: y Rammien, Huntley, I Ada Hunt, Watertown, ¢ 
M ella Schmitt, Huntley, I Gertrude Ransor W t 
1 Schuman, Huntley, I! Lydia Cake, Box Watertow ( 
Weisbrock, Huntley, Ill Marjorie L. Turner, Box W atertowr 


White, Huntley, II! M lew Oak ‘ 
nas Williams, Huntley, II Car Northrop, Odah 
Marguerite Baumgartner, Huntley, III. Doris Dimock, Oaks ( t 
Heidemann, Union, Il Mildred G. Towle, Box kville, Conr 
Heuer, Huntley, II! Tessie May Leavenw : ilar Ave Water 


Helen E. Schroeder, 1103 North 13th St., Leaven bury, Conr 
wort Kans Cleo Jones, 323 South Wa t, Newkirk, Okla 
Helen Hogrefe, 815 Kickap St., Leavenworth, Kans Olive Parker, ¢ N \\ t, Newkirk, Okla 


I 1 Van Sant 4 Third St Pleasantville, N. J Ruth Fowler, R. F. D. N St wherry Ridge, Pa 
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